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ARTICLE I. 


ANALYSIS, LOCATION, FUNCTION, ADVANTAGES, CULTIVATION, AND RIGHT 
EXERCISE, OF TIME.* 


Cognizance and recollection of when things occurred—of duration, 
succession, the lapse of time, of dates, and the length of time between 
one event and another: disposition and ability to keep the beat in mu- 
sic and dancing, and the step in walking ; to tell when things occurred ; 
carry the time of day im the head; ect. Located half an inch above 
Order, and outwardly of Locality, in the middle range of organs. 

The past, present, and future appertain to all things. Events neces- 
siarly occur before or after each other. Even life itself is composed of 
one continuous chain of successive doings and events. From birth 
through infancy, youth, maturity, and old age to death itself, every 
year, day, hour, second, and item of existence precedes its successor and 
follows its predecessor in point of time. Instead of being placed in the 
midst of one monotonous now, man exists in the present, and looks 
back upon the past, and forward tothe future. But for this constitu- 
tional arrangement in nature, all doings and mental exercises which 
relate to the past.and future would have been annihilated, and all con- 
ception of any other period than the present—than one unchanging 
monotony—obliterated, and therewith the existence of years, seasons, 
months, days, hours, seconds, and every thing appertaining to infancy, 
childhood, adolescence, middle and old age, time, and eternity, been 
extinct to man; which would effectually have broken up the present 


* Copied from Memory. No illustrative engraving can well be drawn to repre- 
sent this organ. 
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order of things. Or with this arrangement in nature but without this 
faculty in man, though this system of periodicity would have existed, 
and times and seasons have succeeded each other, yet such existence, 
together with all conception of the past and the future, would have 
been as utterly inconceivable to man as the beautifully blended colors 
of the rainbow are to the blind, or exquisite music to the deaf. But 
with this institution of time in the nature of things, and this faculty in 
man adapted to it, we are put in relation with all time, and even eter- 
nity ; can hold converse with what has been and will be for thousands 
of years each way ; can enjoy the present and divide and subdivide 
the past and future to our liking; appoint particular times for specified 
transactions, and tell when they arrive; and have atime for every 
thing and all things in their season. 

This arrangement of periodicity appertains not to man merely, but 
also to universal nature. It bids the sun, moon, and stars rise and set 
at the prescribed minute. It ushers the seasons in and out periodically 
and in their order. It matures grains, fruits, all the productions of the 
earth, in their respective seasons. It renders ali nature one vast but 
perfect self-time-keeper. It relates infancy and every other period of 
life to each other by one continuous succession, and all to its final ter- 
mination in immortality! Its duration, both past and present, is in- 
deed infinite. ‘To it, thousands of ages are but a day. Multiply 
every atom of creation by ¢rillions of eras, and you only begin to re- 
count its past duration or future continuance! Eternity alone can 
measure it! And the existence of this faculty in man adapts and 
guaranties his existence throughout its illimitable range! Yes, man is 
indeed immortal ! 

Large Time keeps the time of the day, week, year, etc., in the head; 
notes and remembers when things occurred, and in narrating them gives 
their dates ; keeps the beat in music, and is tormented when it is not 
kept ; preserves the step in walking, and walks in pain with those who 
break it; recollects what events transpired before, and what after each 
other, or the order of their occurrence ; has or desires a time for every 
thing, and all things in their seasons; wishes to eat, retire, rise, etc., 
at appropriate hours, and notes and recollects whatever appertains to 
times and seasons, such as dates, appointments, chronology, and the 
like, easily and correctly. Small Time occasions forgetfulness in these 
and kindred respects, and remembers them imperfectly and with diffi- 
culty as far as it does at all; often fails to notice that appointed times 
have come, or excuses itself with ‘“‘I did not think it was so late ;” and 
is less particular in time habits and doings. It however requires less 
Time to keep short intervals of time, as in music, dancing, and walk- 
ing, than to bear the time of day or night in mind. 
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“ There is a time for all things,” and all things should transpire in 
their season. Is it not important that the sun, moon, and stars rise and 
set to their appointed second? What confusion would their irregularity 
cause throughout even the universe ? Does Nature regulate her opera- 
tion by keeping the most perfect time, and shall not man, the highest of 
her works, also observe a corresponding periodicity? Was this insti- 
tution created in vain, or man adapted to it for naught? If Nature 
without timing her operations, would be rendered so imperfect as to be 
valueless, shall man mar his nature and blast his happiness by not ob- 
serving times and seasons? And since periodicity in her is so incalcu- 
lably beneficial in all her operations, shall not man also follow her 
teachings by observing that regularity of which she sets so perfect a 
pattern? Indeed, she compels such observance in part; and the more 
perfectly he times himself by Nature’s clockwork, the more effectually 
will he secure his own happiness by observing her laws. But in failing 
to observe her times and seasons, he violates her laws and incurs their 
penalties. How plainly she teaches and how rigidly enforces having a 
time for every thing, and doing all things in their allotted seasons 1 
Does she teach the importance or enforce the necessity even of eating 
more effectually ? Time was created to be exercised as much as Ali- 
mentiveness. We neglect both at an equal peril. All our happiness 
consists in exerciseng our faculties. Hence, to omit such exercise is to 
curtail such enjoyment—is even to violate Nature’s demand for their 
exercise, and therefore to substitute sin for obedience and suffering for 
pleasure. The more perfectly, therefore, we observe her institution 
and requisition for periodicity, the more virtuous and happy we shall 
thereby become. Irregularity is wrong, because it induces suffering. 

Let us all, then, follow this teaching and requisition of nature. Let 
us appropriate or lay ows all our time, and then adhere strictly to such 
appropriations. Let us appoint a specified time to rise, breakfast, dine, 
sup, study, transact business, and even particular kinds, recreate, 
retire, and prosecute every avocation of life. Than this, few things 
are more promotive of health, happiness, and even life itself; for 
where is the aged person whose habits are not regular, or what tends to 
prolong life more than regularity of habits? How incalculably more, 
also, we can accomplish as well as enjoy by pursuing this regularity’? 
Have no set time for any thing, and what loss of time, derangement of 
affairs, and perpetual confusion ensue? But how appointing particular 
times in which to do particular things, facilitates dispatch, and insti- 
tutes perfect clockwork throughout all the habits and operations of life 

Since this periodicity is thus important in eating, sleeping, business, 
and the like, is it not as much more so when applied to the higher 
faculties as their functions are more exalted? Should we not, then, 
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set apart particular times for the exercise of intellect and moral senti- 
ment, and even for each one of these higher faculties? And these 
seasons ought to be dai/y. ‘In fact, no day ghould be allowed to pass 
without our improving certain portions of it in cultivating these god- 
like powers. Indeed, these noblest functions of our nature should take 
priority in occupying our time. We should appropriate certain hours 
daily to reading, reflection, the cultivation of memory, and, above all, 
to the worship of God. Nor hours in the day merely, but days in the 
week and year. The observance of religious days, festivals, fasts, 
and ceremonies, not only coincides with the nature of man, but is abso- 
lutely necessary to perfect that nature. 


FORMING PERIODICAL HABITS IN CHILDREN. 


Since regularity of personal and business habits is so indispensable 
in adults, its early formation in children is equally important. Begin 
in the very cradle. Put them to bed at particular hours, and they will 
soon fall asleep spontaneously when their time arrives, and also awaken 
at just such timesevery day. Feed them regularly and they will never 
tease for, nor require food between meals, indulgence in which is 
decidedly injurious. And thus of every thing else. The power and 
utility of habits thus formed, are incalculable. Even indifferent habits 
well followed become beneficial. How much more, then, those that are 
good in themselves? Mothers, by as much as you love your children— 
by as much as you desire their prosperity and even life—mark and 
follow this direction. It will even save you a vast amount of time and 
trouble, as it will them of ill-temper and even temptation to sin. You 
are not permitted to confer many equally great blessings on them. 
Better form one good habit in a child than leave it a legacy of millions. 
That child who has been trained up to regularity is richer than Solomon 
and Croesus together. But poor indeed is that youth, however large 
his property, who has no such fixed periodicity of habits. Liable even 
to become vicious, which well-established habits, especially of retiring, 
would prevent. In short, few things in the training of children are 
equally important, or even in perfecting our own characters as adults. 
Do not these remarks commend themselves to the experience and the 
common sense of all who have either? Will not all commence their 
vigorous practice forthwith, and continue it through life 2 

All these and many kindred advantages are the natural products of 
Time, when its function is vigorous and rightly exercised. Then how 
incalculably important its assiduous cultivation? To strengthen this 
invaluable power, erercise it. This can be affected, not by relying 
upon your time-piece for the hour, but on your fead. Bear in mind 
the time of day, and the day of the week and month. Often pass 
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judgment on the time of day, and keep in mind how long certain events 
transpired before or after others. In reading history, impress strongly 
on the mind the era and order of succession of events recorded. 
Compare dates, and associate together those events which transpired 
about the same time. Keep the step in walking and dancing, and the 
beat in music. Give yourself a certain number of minutes or hours in 
which to do given things, and note how long you are in doing them- 
Be punctual in fulfilling all appointments. Above all, set apart 
particular times for particular things, and mind and keep the appro- 
priations. In short, time every thing, yourself included. 

The extent to which Time is capable of being strengthened by these 
and kindred means, is truly astonishing—far greater than is supposed. 
The experienced nurse, having first charged this faculty to awaken her 
in half an hour, or in just one or two hours, as the doctor may have 
ordered, throws herself upon her couch, and sleeps soundly; this 
watching sentinel meanwhile counting off the minutes and hours till 
the specified time arrives, when it sounds the alarm and wakes up the 
other faculties. Many an elderly farmer, unblessed (?) while young 
with artificial time-keepers, can sleep soundly till the time previously 
appointed for rising arrives, and always waken within a few minutes of 
the time set. Many elderly people, habituated to rising at a particular 
hour, awaken regularly, even when they have been previously broken 
of their rest. All might and should habituate themselves to these and 
similar practices, which will soon become second nature, and incalcula- 
bly serviceable through life. And it is really surprising how soon and 
easily the system habituates itself to regularity in all things. Magnetized 
patients, when required to awaken at any specified time, do so almost 
to a second, and can tell and measure time with an accuracy incom- 
parably greater than any in the natural state. 


CULTIVATION OF TIME. 


Yet how little is Time cultivated from the cradle to the grave? 
Few take any pains to strengthen it by exercise, but live in perpetual 
violation of its requisitions; and hence its almost universal deficiency 
in the American head. In probably no other national head is it equally 
small. Yet this need not and should not be, and would not if duly 
cultivated in both early and mature life. 

To employ all our time still more effectually secures the advantages 
designed to be conferred with and by this faculty. “Time is money.” 
Time is happiness. Time is life itself. Time is indeed the ground- 
work of every thing, for what can we do, become, enjoy, except by 
improving our time? Is it not, then, too precious to be squandered or 
misapplied? Should we allow even a single hour or minute to pass 
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unimproved? If we do, we experience an irreparable loss! Time 
once passed never returns! We have but one life to live, and can live 
its every year, day, and hour bw¢ once. A given hour allowed to pass 
umimproved, an opportunity for enjoyment has flown forever! We can 
improve time only while it is passing. Indeed, the right improvement 
of time is only another name for every virtue and for perfect happi- 
ness ; its misimprovement for every sin and woe. “An idle head is 
Satan’s workshop.” Yes, idleness is the prolific parent of vice, the 
great clog to progression, and the canker worm of enjoyment. ‘Though 
the slothful may live and breathe, yet they can effect and enjoy little, 
and therefore dive but little in a month, or year, or lifetime, compared 
with those who are always doing. Not that we should never recreate. 
Taking relaxation when the system requires it, only re-loads it with 
energy preparatory to renewed effort, and thus becomes more profitable 
as well as pleasurable than continued labor, which weakens by fatigue. 
But recreation is not laziness. It both renders happy for the time 
being, and also prepares both mind and body for renewed action and 
enjoyment, and therefore, when required, doubly fulfils the great end 
of life. But to sit down and do nothing for half an hour at breakfast 
or supper, or an hour at dinner, or perhaps allow the morning and 
evening to pass unoccupied, soon squanders weeks and years irreparably, 
which, rightly improved, might have contributed largely to our present 
and future happiness, and that of our fellow men. To waste time in 
bed not required for sleep is especially pernicious ; because often the 
author of impure thoughts and feelings, which lead to sinful conduct. 
To keep perpetually doing good to ourselves and others, precludes vice 
and secures virtue. This is our solemn duty, because the great instru- 
mentality of all enjoyment—the “chief end” of our creation. We 
are placed on earth to be Aappy, and todo this we must improve our 
time. The Aappiness experienced in doing every duty is the great bond 
and origin of all moral obligation—the reason why duty is duty—as 
well as the reward of virtue. Now, since the right occupancy of our 
time is the great instrumentality of all enjoyment, it is therefore our 
greatest moral duty—is the Alpha and Omega of all moral obligation. 
And behold the reward of fulfilling this requisition of our mental and 
physical constitution ! 

To keep perpetually doing, or else preparing to do, is also the only 
way to accomplish. Who ever knew a great and good man not literally 
crowded with things urgent to be done Y—too much so to find any time 
to waste. Great men are occupied more and still more incessantly, the 
greater they are. Indeed, their very greatness consists in their 
efficiency, and this mainly in their continuous and advantageous 
employment of their time. Nor can the forming minds of children be 
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taught, theoretically or practically, any thing more important than this 
greatest lesson of life, to improve every minute as it passes in doing 
something promotive of their own happiness, or that of others. ‘To 
indulge them in idleness—to let them grow up with little or nothing to 
do, is ruinous, for time and eternity. 

Still we may be always doing, yet effect and enjoy but little, because 
we may busy ourselves with trifles. Since life is too short in which to 
do every thing, let us neglect all minor matters until after we have 
fulfilled the great requirements of our being. Out of those innumera- 
ble things the doing of which would promote individual or general 
happiness, to make the best selection is the first and great labor. 
Indeed, wisdom and judgment can be employed nowhere else more 
advantageously than in choosing what we shall do, and what first. In 
fact, this choice imbodies the acme of all wisdom. Our governing 
rule should be to do that first which is most important ; that is, which, 
when done, will confer the greatest amount of personal and genera] 
happiness—the only correct standard of all valuation. Oh! what a 
vast, a lamentable waste of time—this most precious gift of God to 
man—do we all perpetrate! We consume by far its greatest part in 
doing things of themselves utterly useless ; in making things innumera- 
ble of little or no comparative value ; in altering dresses, bonnets, and 
the like, to suit the newest styles; in preparing for attending trifling, 
glittering parties, which neither improve intellect nor feeling, but 
dissipate and deteriorate both ; in artificial display, nonsensical amuse- 
ments, and brainless conversation ; in scrambling after money; and in 
providing and consuming articles of dress, equipage, diet, and the like, 
utterly useless, and even positively injurious, such as tobacco, tea, 
coffee, wines, spirituous liquors, splendid houses and equipage, and a 
thousand things, of which these are samples merely—and all for the 
sake of appearances, or to be fashionable. A few of our animal pro- 
pensities now engross most of our time and energies, besides enslaving 
our entire nature ; whereas our moral and intellectual should guide and 
govern both our time and pursuits. Deduct from the sum total of 
human life all the time spent in providing and consuming unnecessary 
and injurious ertras—in useless cookery ; fluttering in the sunshine of 
fashionable life ; acquiring property not required for actual use, ete., 
and the balance would be mighty small ; nor is this despicable moiety 
properly employed. Is it wise or right thus to give our entire time 
and selves to these few animal gratifications ? Were we created merely, 
or even mainly, to eat, glitter, sensualize, and amass wealth? “No!” 
answer Phrenology and Human Happiness. We have other and higher 
faculties to feed, the due exercise of which would render us unspeaka- 
bly more happy than we now are. Journeymen and laborers thrown 
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out of employ hardly know that they can spend their time in any 
thing but labor, little realizing that they could promote their own 
highest good far more effectually by giving more time to their moral 
and intellectual natures, and less to their purely artificial and injurious 
wants. Indeed, men generally act as though to make money or else to 
spend it in fashionable display or sensual indulgence, constituted the 
highest good and only enjoyment of life! They overlook the great law 
of things, that to be happy they must devote by far the greater portion 
of their time and effort to their moral and intellectual faculties, the 
gratification of which should constitute the permanent business of life 
itself. 

But the great waste of time consists, after all, in the wanton destruc- 
tron of life by violating the laws of health, impairing our powers while 
we live, and hastening death. Strict obedience to these laws would 
undoubtedly have protracted the life of every reader twice as long as 
he will now live, and the lives of many several times longer, besides 
rendering them all several fold more efficient, and thus have doubled 
and redoubled our lives many times over. “Oh! that men were wise ! 
that they understood” and practiced their own highest good in this 
respect! Beholding his utter folly and consummate wickedness in thus 
prodigally wasting—ay, worse than squandering his short life—besides 
cutting it still shorter by inducing premature death, has opened a deep 
vein of sorrow in my soul and kept it open—has “caused my eyes to 
run down with tears” of sorrow for human ignorance and suffering, m 
obviating the cause of which 1 would fain spend my life! My first 
and great appeal is to mothers, present and prospective, because woman 
—especially young women—squander most of their time on foolish, 
ruinous fashion, whereas their time is more precious than that of man, 
because their maternal and educational relations capacitate them for 
doing more than man can do. Yet I must not detail here, but conjure 
all, in the name of all that is sacred and valuable in your natures, to 
make the very best possible use of time, and prolong it to the utmost 
possible limit by preserving health. Let me also conjure parents and 
teachers to cultivate this faculty in children by impressing them with 
the infinite value of time, and the best mode of employing it. And 
may God impress us all with the transcendent importance of this whole 
subject, and guide us in the right use of our probation ! 

Every deed and feeling of this life becomes incorporated into our 
characters and goes to make up ourselves ; and thus affect us throughout 
our subsequent life. Why, then, shall not all we say and do in this 
life affect and go to control our conditon in that which is to come ? 
If the consequences of the right and wrong use of time ended with 
this life, its right improvement would be incalculably more important 
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than our description, than any description, can possibly represent. But 
they donot. Time is the door to eternity. The use we make of our 
time here mainly constitutes our conduct and moulds our character in 
this life, and they govern that which isto come! ‘Time and eternity 
are separated from each other only by the mere act of dying—are in 
fact only a continuation of that endless duration into which the first 
dawnings of consciousness usher us. Duration, existence, is illimitable. 
Man’s endowment with Time puts him in relation with—into the midst 
of—this endless duration. We shall therefore exist forever! Why 
confer on us this power of taking cognizance of illimitable time only 
to tantalize us with a desire for immortality which must inevitably be 
blasted? Does God sport thus with man? He will protract our 
existence infinitely longer than the utmost stretch of Imagination and 
Calculation united can possibly conceive. Nor will he behead that 
existence by separating time from eternity. Will he put us in relation 
with eternity by bestowing on us this faculty, and then cut us off from 
it? We shall exist hereafter, and exist in owr own appropriate persons 
—-shall be the same identical beings there that we are here, subject of 
course to important changes, as we now are between the cradle and 
the grave, but not such as shall destroy our personal identity. Our 
mentality, and not flesh and blood, constitutes our personality. Hence, 
since our minds and characters constitute ourselves, and since we our 
own selves, that is, our minds and characters there will be only a con- 
tinuation of ourselves here—therefore the consequences of our conduct 
in this life will be coeval with our entire existence, and influence our 
condition hereafter. Severing these consequences of our temporal 
conduct from our eternal destiny, would sever ourselves here from our- 
selves hereafter, which, to all practical intents and purposes, would 
discontinue our existence at death—a doctrine which Phrenology utterly 
repudiates.* What then can be more clear than that our conduct here 
will affect our condition and happiness for ever and ever? This infer- 
ence grows necessarily out of man’s mental constitution—out of his 
possessing this faculty of Time. Hence, whatever augments our virtue 
and happiness here, must enhance them hereafter. To improve our 
mentality here, is to put us on ground higher and still higher throughout 
eternity, the more we perfect our characters here. This law of mind 
is full of motive, full of promise, and full of glory. 

The results of self-improvement, if terminated even with this life, 
are worth thousands of folds more than all the efforts they cost. Indeed, 
the very improvement itself is pleasure. But when we reflect that we 


* See the doctrine of man’s immortality fully proved in the Author’s work on 
Religion, under the heads of “ Sprrrrvauiry” and “ Hors.” 
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are to exist for ever and ever, and that all our good deeds, holy feelings, 
and virtuous motives cherished in this life, will shed their benign and 
progressive influence upon us throughout that illimitable duration in 
which we are placed, Oh! who will fold their hands and neglect to 
cultivate their god-like capabilities? Who will let the seed-time of 
this life pass without improving it all in sowing such seed, to be 
increased, not a hundred fold, but infinitely against the harvest of 
eternity’? What we sow here—whatever we may sow in any given 
day or hour in this probationary state—we shall reap perpetually 
hereafter, both throughout the subsequent portion of this life, and the 
entire range of that which is to come! Oh! merciful God! guide us 
allin the right use of that time which Thou hast thus graciously 
bestowed upon us! Thus far we have misspent and abused this 
heaven-born and heaven-tending gift. At Thy feet we implore pardon 
for the past, and pray for strength and wisdom rightly to improve the 
future. Qh! guide and aid us through time, in our eventful preparation 
for immortality ! 





ARTICLE Ii. 


THE SABBATH PROVED, BY PHRENOLOGY, TO BE AN ORDINANCE OF 
NATURE. 


Re icion is as much a science as mathematics. It has its fixed laws, 
and its settled natural ordinances, as much as mechanics. These ordi- 
nances blend and harmonize with the nature of man ; and any religious 
doctrines and practices which do not thus harmonize, are spurious. A 
“ thus saith the Lord” must be accompanied with a “ thus ordains na- 
ture,” or else is annulled by man’s utter incapacity to obey. To com- 
mand man to do what does not come within the scope of his natural 
capabilities, is like commanding the blind to see, or the fool to reason. 
This the Deity never does; but, along with every command, he be- 
stows the natural capability and also the disposition to obey, provided 
man has not depraved that disposition. 

Is, then, a Sabbath engrafted on the nature of man, as well as re- 
quired by the commands of the Scriptures? What saith the book of 
human nature? Does it prescribe a day of religious worship? 

Yes. Then in what way ? 

First. By its requisition of Periodicity—a requisition so effectually 
established in the preceding Article. It was there fully proved that we 
should both exercise all our faculties, and also exercise them af particu- 
lar periods. That same natural requisition by which we should eat at 
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given times, retire and rise at stated seasons, and set apart particular 
periods for particular things, applies equally to Veneration, or to the 
worship of God, and proves, beyond all cavil and controversy, that 
particular times and seasons should be set apart for religious worship. 

The argument, more fully stated, amounts to this. We are in duty 
bound to exercise all our faculties and powers. The very fact. that 
muscles are given us, demands of us, by all the authority of Nature her- 
self, that we exercise them. We are endowed with appetite; and thus 
solemnly required to exercise it. Not to eat is a great sin, because it 
does violence to our natures. And thus of seeing. Who but would 
violate a law of his nature, by utterly refusing to see, or by making no 
provision for the future, or by neglecting to adapt ways and means to 
ends, and thus of all his other powers? An argument thus perfectly 
conclusive, need not be farther argued. No mathematical truth can be 
more self-evident, or susceptible of stronger proof. Veneration is a 
constitutional function of our nature. This point Phrenology sets com- 
pletely at rest.* Of course, then, it is our bounden duty to exercise 
Veneration in worshiping God. 

Seconpty. We should have particular times and seasons for exercising 
every function of our natures, as proved in the preceding Article; and 
therefore, for this required worship. And I submit it to every reflect- 
ing mind, whether this argument is not both unanswerable in itself, and 
cogent in its application. Does it not make the observance of those 
seasons a solemn duty—as imperious a duty as any other? Is it a duty 
to eat regularly, in order to preserve health, and is it not equally bind- 
ing on us to worship as regularly, in order to promote moral health and 
vigor? But the argument is too apparent, and even absolute, to re- 
quire amplification or addition. Here, then, is Nature’s warrant and 
requisition for setting apart particular times and days for religious wor- 
ship. ‘To have and observe some Sabbath, or what is analogous thereto, 
is our imperious DUTY. 

Txumopty. We are also required to worship in concert, as maclf.as 
to worship at particular seasons, and for a kindred reason. That same 
law of mind, demonstrated in the preceding Article, by which we are 
required to exercise Veneration and Time in concert, that is, to ob- 
serve periodicity in worship—an argument absolutely conclusive—ap- 
plies equally to all the other faculties, and requires that we exercise 
them also in connection with Veneration. This principle the Editor 
has fully demonstrated in his work on “ Religion.” This law of mind 
requires that we sing while we worship, and as a means of aiding and 
exalting such worship—that we exercise Benevolence with Veneration, 
and give alms when we worship—that we especially exercise Adhe- 


* See “ Religion, Natural and Revealed”—Veneration. 
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siveness along with Devotion, and thus “ ass—EMBLE OURSELVES TOGETHER” 
for public worship. By a law of mind, every new faculty we can 
combine in harmonious action with Veneration, the more intense its 
action, and of course the more pleasurable and beneficial its exercise. 
Worshiping in concert tends to enhance the power and intensity of 
Veneration, and should therefore be adopted. We should worship God 
in private, but we should also worship him in the “ public congrega- 
tion.” That social worship is thus engrafted on the nature of man, 
was fully shown in “ Religion,” and is a fundamental requisition of 
Phrenology, which enjoins that we worship in common with our 
friends, that is, in the “‘ Congregation of the Lord,” as much as that we 
worship at all. Hence we must have stated times for public worship— 
times recognized by whole communities, nations, and even the entire hu- 
man family, because the more perfect this concert, the greater the advanta- 
ges it affords. Not that such public seasons should interfere with pri- 
vate worship, or any way supersede it, but public worship naturally 
promotes private, and private public. Daily, individual worship should 
be maintained—rather indulged in, for all worship should be most 
pleasurable—as much as daily eating, and for a corresponding reason ; 
yet we should also have social feasts, many eating together at the same 
table. The feast of tabernacles, and many other feasts of the Jews had 
their counterpart in this law of mind. So have our Thanksgivings, and 
the festal days of all nations and most religious sects. We should ex- 
ercise our intellects when by ourselves, but we should also exercise 
them in concert with our fellow-men, which we do whenever we as- 
semble to hear addresses, lectures, and the like, and when we meet in 
conventions on education, temperance, philanthropy, or any other pub- 
lic gatherings for the interchange of ideas. Now, since we can promote 
our intellectuality by these public gatherings, promote appetite by pub- 
lic feasts, and thus augment the action of all our faculties by concert 
and public assemblies, so we can exercise Veneration when met to- 
gether in the public congregation for religious worship, prayer, and 
thanksgiving, more energetically than without thus assembling. 

This requisition for religious meetings of course requires us to com- 
ply with what established days or seasons may already be set apart and 
generally observed, unless they can be changed greatly for the better- 
The Christian Sabbath is thus already established at our hands, and 
generally observed throughout the civilized world. Nor is it an incon- 
venient or an inappropriate season, but, on the contrary, every way 
advantageous. I see not how any alteration could improve it. It 
should therefore be universally adopted, and observed by us all. And 
1 now submit to every reflecting mind, whether this argument, for both 
a Sabbath, and for rue Sabbath generally observed, is not perfectly 
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demonstrative throughout. Reference is not now had to the ability or 
inability with which it is presented, but tothe proof itself, as founded 
in nature and enforced by fully established by phrenological principles. 

Fourtuty. We shall find additional confirmation of this requisition 
for a Sabbath, in the BENeEFiTs it confers. It helps to MEASURE TIME. 
Without this as a kindred chronometer, we should soon lose the date 
or count of time altogether, both as individuals and masses ; the conse- 
quent inconvenience of which would be incalculable. We often 
become confused as it is; and sometimes forget even the day of the 
week, notwithstanding the great assistance rendered by this division. 
What, then, should we do without any division at all? This advantage 
of the Sabbath is too palpable to require farther comment. 

The Sabbath is of incalculable service in relieving the laboring 
classes from excessive toil. It is, indeed, the poor man’s holiday. As 
things now are, many work far beyond their strength—both too hard 
and too constantly. Very few laborers could endure to work every 
day as hard as they now do, even for a single year, without breaking 
completely down. Hence the incalculable advantage of a day of rest. 
The majority of those who work for a livelihood barely live along even 
now. One day’s rest in every seven is the salvation of the health of 
the whole working world. The difference between unremitting toil 
and this weekly recruit, as far as they affect the health, is incalculable. 
To illustrate. If loaded down with as heavy a burden as you could 
carry, by stopping at convenient intervals, throwing it completely off, 
and resting so as to again put yourself in trim to continue your jour- 
ney, you could carry it perhaps thousands of miles, or for years, whereas, 
without these intervals, you would soon become worn completely down, 
and die. Or, more in point. Work without intermission, night and 
day, and how soon would you work yourself completely out? But by 
resting at night you are enabled to work hard every day for a long time 
without injury—with benefit even. A day of rest in every seven has 
an effect on the health and ability to labor for a lifetime, which a 
night’s rest has on the labor of the week or month. The world could 
not possible bear up under half the labor, or business, or any thing, 
without a Sabbath, which it now does with. I speak of the world as it 
is—in view of the excess of labor now performed—instead of as it 
should be, admitting that unless men are overworked during week days, 
they would not require to suspend labor any more than eating. Yet 
even then, it is best that we work while we do work, and then take 
time to recreate and relax—thus enjoying the luxury of that variety or 
transition which Nature has taken so much pains to secure. This prin- 
ciple applies equally to working animals, which, thus recruited, will do 
the more and last the longer. 
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The Sabbath also requires and facilitates our washing and cleansing 
our persons, changing our clothes, and the like, and once a week is 
certainly none to often for doing this—especially for changing our 
under garments. Without a Sabbath many would seldom change them 
at all, and those who prefer to change or wash oftener than once a 
week, are greatly aided in doing so by this institution. Still more and 
more important. It is a powerful and perpetual promoter of friendship. 
It brings neighbors and strangers together every week, and thus forms 
new and perpetuates old acquaintances. Even when we do not speak 
together, yet seeing the same faces in the same pews every week, 
interchanges mutual recognitions and remembrances, and consequently 
promotes and perpetuates friendships which would otherwise be for- 
gotten. Say, reader, how many of your own friendships were brought 
about by attending church? And some form the strongest and tenderest 
ties of life by these means. Nor can I[ too strongly recommend that 
friendly greeting—that cordial shake of the hand and interchange of 
friendly feelings—which these weekly meetings almost compel, at least 
greatly promote. 

But why specify these and other kindred advantages which the 
observance of the Sabbath in its very nature is calculated to confer ? 
Having shown that such observance is based in the nature of man, and 
required by it, to detail its usefulness is superfluous. Nature institutes 
nothing which is not pre-eminently promotive of human happiness. 
None of her requisitions are arbitrary, but all are founded in our own 
highest good. The mere fact of her having ordained that we set apart 
particular seasons for public worship, is the highest possible proof of 
the utility of so doing. Nor can any human being neglect the Sabbath 
without thereby injuring his own soul by omitting to avail himself of 
the blessings of an ordinance of Nature instituted expressly for human 
good, any more than he can neglect to eat, or see, or reason, or breathe, 
without inflicting a great reRsonaL injury. We neglect any of Nature’s 
ordinances, and therefore the Sabbath, at our personal peril. 

The right observance of the Sabbath, and many other important 
remarks concerning it, remain for discussion, but as their full presenta- 
tion here would unduly protract this Article, and also engross room 
already appropriated and promised to other subjects, they are reserved 
for a subsequent Number, probably the next. Meanwhile we solicit a 
suspension—not of strictures, for these views are absolutely irrefutable— 
but of the final verdict, until the balance of our remarks appear and are 
thoroughly scanned. 
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ARTICLE ITI. 

PROGRESSION A LAW OF NATURE. ITS APPLICATION TO HUMAN IMPROVB- 
MENT, COLLECTIVE AND INDIVIDUAL. NO. VIII. 


By a law of mind, the distant and the antiquated make a deeper im- 
pression on mankind than the near and present. As the Jews held the 
ancient prophets in the most profound veneration at the same time that 
they mocked and even crucified “one greater than the prophets,” so 
any name or any deed transmitted from past ages strikes us as far 
more wonderful, and fills us with far greater awe, than present realities, 
however superior in their claims on our admiratjon. Antiquity “ lends 
enchantment to the view,” and becomes a magnifying glass to all men 
and things seen through it. Thus, the battle of Marathon and the 
straits of Thermopyle have doubtless been equaled, it not surpassed in 
courage and valor, thousands of times since, yet none have gained 
commensurate notoriety. 

This unequivocal law of mind which thus magnifies whatever is an- 
tique, applies equally to ancient orators, poets, statesmen, and authors, and 
hence the origin of that exalted estimation in which they are generally 
held. The ancients are rated far above the moderns, especially in 
oratory, yet I am fully persuaded that this estimation is not based in 
their actual merits, but in this blind reverence of mankind for the past. 
As in our day and nation, any thing imported from England or France, 
whether broadcloths, or fashions, or horses, or books, or manners, or 
sapheads, far eclipse, in the public estimation, home productions, 
though intrinsically far superior, so, and for the same reason, whatever 
is still more remote is held in higher and still higher estimation the farther 
back its origin. I submit whether this is not a law of mind. Anda 
wise law too. It might be called the conservative principle of humanity 
But for it, changes would be too sudden and violent, and keep every 
thing in a perpetually unsettled state. But for this restraining element of 
mind, though abuses might indeed be obviated, yet their very obviation 
would often superinduce others still greater. Men would change from 
bad to bad, perhaps to worse, because they would tear down the old 
before they knew what was required in its place—would take up the 
foot of progression before they knew where they should put it down, 
and thus oftener go backward and sideways than forward; whereas 
this conservative principle prevents change till the progressive principle 
of our subject absolutely enforces it, and then very gradually, so as 
fully to mature every change beforehand, and therefore render it better, 
These changes are exceedingly inconvenient, and therefore all 
unnecessary change should be prevented, and hence the institution of 
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this conservative provision—in other words, of this blind veneration of 
mankind for antiquity. That this veneration is very great, and almost 
universal, as well as a beneficial institution, is perfectly apparent. We 
all see it every where. It of course then enhances the estimation in 
which every generations holds the deeds, and opinions, and productions 
of those which precede it, and the more so the farther back in the mists 
of antiquity. It is therefore perfectly natural that ancient poets, 
orators, statesmen, every thing, should be thus overrated. Indeed man 
necessary overrates them. He cannot well contemplate them without 
this over-estimation. Is any stronger proof required that their deserts, 
whatever they really are, are magnified by moderns? If their actual 
deserts were, say ten, moderns would naturally and necessarily rate 
them at fifty or a hundred, and if only five, at forty or fifty. 

But another law of mind is to uNDERRATE superior worth in its 
own times. Was Milton duly estimated in his own age? Or Harvey? 
Or Bacon? Or Washington? Or Pestalozzi? What poet or great 
genius in any department of improvement was ever held in estimation 
commensurate with his deserts till after his death? But after great 
men have been twenty years under the sod, men just begin to praise 
them, erect monuments, and bestuw honors, yet these very geniuses 
were allowed to starve when alive. Verily, “a prophet is not without 
honor save in his own country” and lifetime. Reference is now had 
to true merit. There is a species of spurious estimation which, like 
Jonah’s gourd, grows in a night and vanishes the next ; but such popu- 
larity depends on some public whim or foolery, not on intrinsic merit. 
These aside, the general fact that what is ancient is esteemed far above 
its true deserts, and what is modern, especially any innovation, is 
esteemed far less than it deserves, and often derided, is perfectly appar- 
ent, and almost universal. 

In the light of these indisputable laws of mind it is easy to infer 
the fact, that the ancients are over-estimated, and the moderns underra- 
ted, as compared with the ancients. We consider this point as irrefu- 
tably established. Hence, even if modern orators, poets, and authors 
were, in point of fact, far superior to ancient, they would naturally be 
rated as far inferior ; and the fact that the former are regarded as nearly 
equal to the latter, proves that they are far superior. 

But io the tribunal of rigid comparison. To put sentences and 
speeches of some of the most distinguished ancients side by side with 
those of some of the most distinguished moderns—of a Demosthenes by 
the side of a Patrick Henry, or of a Cicero by the side of a Burke— 
would unduly protract, and after all be an imperfect test. Nothing 
but general summaries will present the true issue. These we must 
make individually for ourselves. For one, 1 have studied the ancient 
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languages, and translated Homer, Demosthenes, Cicero, Horace, and 
Virgil—read with great minuteness, and had them expounded to me 
by distinguished professors of the classics, who have spent their lives in 
these studies, and were qualified to disclose all their beauties and ex- 
cellencies—and say, with the assurance of practical and minute exami- 
nation, that they fall far short, in my candid opinion, of modern pro- 
ductions. The greatest speech of the greatest orator of antiquity— 
Demosthenes “ on the Crown” —I consider a flimsy production, compared 
with the speeches of Patrick Henry, or Henry Clay. Its arguments are 
so weak as to be really ridiculous. Not a single first principle or solid 
argument is presented from beginning to end, but a perfect tirade of 
unreasonable abuse on his opponent, and the most disgusting laudation 
of himself—ample condemnation of the production, even if it had no 
other fault, and whatever excellencies it might imbody. In other 
words, its subject matter is utterly worthless. Then how can it bea 
great speech? What is the first great condition or all oratory, of all 
authorship, of all poetry, but 1mea—the subject matter, uc great and 
practical rrutHs presented? Can any speech wanting in this para- 
mount excellence, deserve praises? Yet all the speeches of Demos- 
thenes lack it, and are literally filled with trash—with violent phil- 
lipics—so much so that we name overbearing, violent denunciations, 
phillipics, because his speeches against Philip were thus terribly vitu- 
perative. Can speeches made up of such materials, however expressed, 
deserve encomium, especially that fulsome adulation bestowed on De- 
mosthenes? Yet we have just accounted for this adulation by showing 
that man constitutionally lauds the ancient, even though it may deserve 
censure instead. 

So of the subject matter of Cicero; though it is less objectionable, 
as he was launched ‘upon the stream of time farther down, and of 
course after it had become “ enlarged and improved,” yet weighed in 
the balance of rigid criticism, his thoughts and sentiments amount to 
very littlke—bear no comparison to that of modern orators, as Henry, 
Burke, O’Connell, Webster, Bascom. Sum up all he said and wrote, 
and it amounts to far less than the letters of Junius, or a thousand small 
treatises from modern pens. Take his celebrated speech against Cata- 
line. Its style is indeed fuli and flowing, yet where are his thoughés ? 
See what Cataline had done, and the consequent material thereby fur 
nished to Cicero for invective. No wonder that he was thus terribly 
severe. Give the same grounds of complaint to almost any second 
rate modern lawyer, and he will make a better use of them. No 
modern enormities come any where near those committed by Cataline, 
yet notwithstanding all these materials for the most splendid oratorical 
performance, though Cicero’s oration against Cataiine has many points 
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of great excellence and power, yet moderns in his shoes would have far 
eclipsed him, judging from what they perform under circumstances far 
less advantageous. All speakers know how much great occasions help 
in producing great speeches, by inspiring the orator. Webster, on 
ordinary occasions, is common-place ; but give him a Consulship and 
a Cataline, and Cicero would be a candle at noon-day, compared with 
those mighty scintillations which would emanate from this sun of our 
ownday. Greater orators than Demosthenes and Cicero are in our 
very midst, yet even these are but flickering candles, compared with 
those transcendent orbs of genius which showed their oratorical 
effulgence on after ages. We need not wish we had been cotempora- 
ries with those greatest geniuses of antiquity, but should rather be 
thankful that we can listen to far greater performances, if not wish we 
had lived still later, in order to listen to still higher and far more per- 
fect exhibitions of eloquence. 

“But see how beautiful their language, and elegant their diction,” 
saysone. Granted, but Henry’s and Wait’s are as much so. The 
ancients amplified and used a great many words in which to convey a 
few ideas. This isa fault, not an excellence. Besides, to what do 
beauty and excellence of diction amount, when thought and sentiment 
are deficient? Fine language without corresponding subject matter, is 
like splendid attire on a “bean-pole.” To put the elegant drapery of 
an ornate style upon insignificant ideas and sentiments, is too incon- 
gruous to excite admiration, or any thing but ridicule. Now we have 
shown the subject matter of the ancients to be very slimsy and insigni- 
ficant. Therefore, no excellencies of style could hide their cardinal 
defect in matter, but only increase the ridiculous incongruity. But 
their style is as defective as their matter. It is turgid, swollen, in- 
volved, diluted, and any thing but clear, pointed, condensed, and cal- 
culated to make a powerful impression on the intellectual and moral 
faculties, to say nothing of the utter impossibility of having a truly 
excellent style without corresponding excellence of subject matter. 
The two go together. A good style is simply a happy and forcible 
manner of expressing ideas and feelings. How, then, can you have style 
without idea—express beautifully without having something beautiful to 
express? Eloquence consists in thought primarily—in making an 
impression, and he is the most eloquent who, other things being equal, 
can make the deepest impression in the shortest time. 

“ But see what astounding effects the ancient orators produced. See 
the Grecians, on listening to Demosthenes, seize their arms and cry 
out for battle, and thus of many other instances of the overpowering 
influence of ancient speakers over their auditors. Do modern orators 
‘equally move and electrify ?” rejoins an opponent. These effects we 
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cannot measure. Some modern speakers, both secular and religious, 
will chain and entrance their audiences—will make them laugh one 
minute and weep or shriek the next—as they please ; but even in case 
the ancients produced still greater effects, bear in remembrance the 
law of mind that the uncultivated are far more easily affected than the 
intellectual. Even though a Demosthenes might have produced more 
effect than a Whitfield—which I very much doubt—yet the former 
spoke to a vulgar, illiterate, warlike, semi-barbarous rabble, Whitfield 
to the moral and the cultivated. Those same oratorical powers which 
suffice to inflame the passions of the masses to violent outbreak, as did 
the speeches of Demosthenes, would scarcely movea manof clearness 
and strength of mind. 

In the article on Progression in the December Number, I demonstrated 
a principle which applies here, namely, that those who were all passion 
were easily influenced. No extra credit is due to the Grecian orator 
because he could rouse the animal passions of an animal mob—because 
he could make a turbulent, blood-thirsty rabble pant for war. Weak 
if he could not. Their animal passions were most powerful and even 
spontaneously active. No great feat, then, to touch the igniting spark 
to the powder of popular passion and produce the flame of woe. But, 
if he could have incited the Grecians to something elevated, moral, 
and intellectual, we might have had just grounds for commendation, 
whereas he only incited the warlike to war, and kindled those propen- 
_ sities to still higher action which were already spontaneously burning 
and struggling for vent. And the very fact that Demosthenes spoke on 
war or “the crown” of war, and never on any great moral or intellectual 
subjects, shows how low in the scale of the higher faculties—those 
which alone constitute true greatness—both he and the orators and 
populace of antiquity. is not the truth of our position palpable? and 
the laudits bestowed on the ancients entirely unmerited? The people 
were nations of pure animals, and their orators were their animal 
leaders. 

Cicero De Senectute—on old age—and also on theology, contain many 
excellent things, but are trifles compared with thousands of modern 
productions on these and kindred subjects, even though the materials 
for fine sentiments and excellent reflections furnished by his themes 
were most excellent—few better. I speak of matrsr—that first requi- 
site of eloquence—and since that, to say the least, was only common 
place, of course the productions themselves cannot be any thing so 
very extra. 

We designed to have applied these principles to ancient poets—to 
have contrasted Homer and Shakspeare, Virgil and Byron, Horace and 
Milton ; but is it now necessary? Having weighed ancient orators im 
the balance of these immutable principles and found them wanting— 
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even more so than the moderns—need we proceed to weigh poets and 
writers? Having effectually torn the laurels of blind modern worship from 
the one, they fall off of themselves from the other, and for a similar reason. 
The defects of one were the defects of all, and had the same origin— 
the debased state of humanity at these ancient periods. Look at the 
subject matter of the poetry of Homer and Virgil—the veriest tissues 
of absurdity, and only an imbodiment of the ridiculous and most 
palpable absurdities of ancient mythology. Can any thing be more 
perfectly chimerical, disgusting, and every way despicable than the 
mythology of the ancients? Yet these master poets of antiquity only 
imbodied these ridiculous vagaries in verses. Now since the subject 
matter of their poems—both alike, and treated similarly—were thus 
even beneath contempt, instead of being laudable, can their poems 
deserve any thing but ridicule, whatever be their other qualities? Nor 
can any palliatives of these strictures be urged sufficient to obviate this 
blemish. Nor was Homer the author of the Iliad, so far from it, he 
was only a blind, itinerant song-singer, and of course learned a variety 
of popular songs sung by the people, and picked up by him in his 
peregrinations, which he doubtless emended and imbodied together just 
as we now compile in one volume collections of popular poetry from 
different authors, ancient and modern. 

And then look at their vulgarities. Take Horace, for example. 
Almost every page blotted by indecencies and absurdities utterly repul- 
sive to refinement and moral sentiment. 

But we turn from these disgusting pages, to the fairy land of Shak- 
speare and Milton. Their subject matter is infinitely superior to that of 
the ancient poets—full of thought, rich in philosophy, elevated and puri- 
fying in sentiment, and beautiful in diction. Shakspeare alone is in- 
finitely more valuable than all the poets of antiquity. Milton is full of 
elevated sentiment. Byron is rich in imagination, and surpassing alike 
in beauty of diction, power of description, and a deep knowledge of the 
workings of the human soul. Not that these parts were perfect, but 
far less imperfect than those of antiquity. Milton is justly honored, 
yet overrated. Paradise Lost and Regained, are too mythological and 
sectarian, whereas they might have given us better views of the charae- 
ter and government of God, and contained less fable. Yet how 
Heaven-wide the contrast between him and Homer, or Virgil, or 
Horace, or any muse of antiquity! And Byron, too—defective it is 
granted, being too amorous and sensual—but he died young, and was 
literally murdered by inches—bled and poisoned to death—by scientific 
quackery. Noone can read his death-bed scene without a shudder at the 
dreadful death induced by his medical attendants on a helpless victim, 
protesting with his utmost energy against them at every step. Dissec- 
tion showed a monstrous pair of lungs, and no organic difficulty, but dis- 
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closed no cause of premature death. Let Byron have been properly 
doctored and tended—rather, let him have avoided this attack of dis- 
ease, doubtless a simple cold, by proper regimen—let him have lived 
as he might have done, to sixty or eighty years, and these errors and 
imperfections which now mar his poetry, and which resulted mainly 
from the ardor of those passions which naturally rage in youth but 
cool off with age, would have been obviated, and a far higher order of 
sentiment substituted in their stead. Besides, age would have natur- 
ally augmented all his poetic excellencies, have pruned off excrescences 
occasioned by his fervid animality, and superadded a far higher order 
and greater amount of both intellectualify and morality. Let him have 
lived to Homer’s age, and improved as age naturally improves us all— 
See Art. III. of the last Number—let him have become fully ripe, and 
taken time to have matured, both subject matter and style, and this 
modern genius would doubtless have eclipsed the whole antecedent world. 

These views cannot be controverted. They are correct, and also 
fundamental ; nor can any alleged excellencies redeem them from these 
imputations. Then why make the ancients the standing pattern of our 
youth? Rather, “leaving the things that are behind, let us press for- 
ward to those which are before.” Why cling to imperfect, sensaual, 
animal antiquity? But of these inferences in another place. 

We intended, in this Article, to have compared ancient and modern 
languages of antiquity with those, and interpreted some of those ex- 
pressions of the ancients so often quoted by the moderns, and shown 
that we have those far better in our own tongue, and may perhaps take 
up this point hereafter. Meanwhile, we shall, in the next Number, ap- 
ply this doctrine of progression to ReLIGiIon—an application of the 
highest moment, yet an invidious task, because it will necessarily run 
athwart some existing religious doctrines and practices. Yet shall we 
therefore shrink from duty? We cannot prosecute this series of Arti- 
cles without making such application. Indeed, the lessons taught by 
it will be found among the most valuable we can learn, At all 
events, I shall not, coward-like, turn my back on them, especially when 
thus sustained by the clearest and the strongest order of proof. But it 
is paying a poor compliment to phrenological readers to suppose that 
they they cannot bear the truth, and will not even be glad to receive 
it, however it may conflict with their existing opinions. Let us all 
embrace truth like true men and women, and cast aside error, however 
long and fondly cherished. 
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THE PHRENOLOGICAL ORGANIZATION AND CHARACTER OF MARCUS TULLIUS 
CICERO; WITH AN ENGRAVING. 





NO. 19. MARCUS TULLIUS CICERO. 


Ir any thing were wanting to complete the argument of the last Article, 
that the moderns excel the ancients, Phrenology furnishes the test of com- 
parative value, as well as intrinsic excellence and modern superiority. 
What then is its scientific verdict ? 

This Consul of the most powerful nation of the earth, was one of the 
most gifted statesman and orators of antiquity. His speeches are text books 
in all our academies and colleges, and his name and fame are coeval with 
civilization. 

Of course, therefore, since Phrenology is true, and hence as perfect a 
measure of the capabilities of the ancients as of the moderns, because true 
throughout all time, past, present, and future, the phrenological organization 
of this elder son of human genius would constitute a perfect measure of 
his absolute and relative capabilities. His bust, well authenticated, has been 
handed down to us. It was doubtless taken with great pains by the best 
artists of the old world, and the veneration entertained for its original by 
all antiquity, the dark ages included, guaranties its authenticity. But a 
still higher guaranty consists in the perfect coincidence found to exist 
between his character and his bust. 
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The accompanying engraving is copied from this transmitted bust. Its 
leading features are to be found in, 

First, his Physiology. The form of his nose, chin, cheek-bones, and 
head evinces an organization of extraordinary power, combined with great 
activity. In it the motive mental predominates. Hence that clearness, 
force, and energy of mind by which he rose from indigent obscurity to 
notoriety and power. The correspondence in this respect is perfect. 

Next, his head is developed in the crown. Approbativeness in particular 
is more enormous than in any other head I ever saw. Accordingly, he 
was a perfect brag. Every speech he lugs in and lauds with all hig 
eloquence what “I Marcus Tullius Cicero did when Consul.” Probably 
egregious egotism and disgusting self-adulation can nowhere else be 
found at all to compare with that fulsome vanity which runs through all his 
orations. A more striking coincidence between character and development 
—or an equal extreme of both—cannot probably be fonnd, the excess in 
both being 30 enormous, 

His domestic organs are large, and his letters to his wife while an exile, 
are among the most affectionate, tender, and touching connubial epistles 
ever published. They are indeed most excellent. Here, too, the corres- 
pondence of his bust with his character is most striking. 

Conscientiousness is large in his bust, and his public course and private 
character evince his possession of this moral virtue. Firmness is also 
large in his bust, and its mental correspondence was fully evinced during 
his Consulship. But Cautiousness is also enormously developed on it, and 
accordingly he was a great coward, See how marked these coincidences 
His speech against Cataline, and his apparent temerity, evince an intensity 
of fear bordering almost on despair. 

But Benevolence is deficient ; and we have no particular exhibition of it 
incharacter. Indeed, his whole head is rather low anteriorly, and deficient 
in Veneration as well as Benevolenee, and in his treatise on Theology he 
sides in favor of the existence of gods, but says it is by no means certain. 
It however deserves to be remarked that Cicero’s moral region is far better 
than that of almost any other ancient to be found, not because it is so good, 
but because those of all antiquity are so bad—so exceedingly developed in 
the base, but deficient in the crown, 

{t remains to inquire how far the organs which constitute the orator are 
developed in his bust. The latter projects at the root of the nose, and this 
is one of the leading conditions of oratory. Individuality, Eventuality, 
and Comparison are amply developed. Language is enormous, yet its full 
power cannot be seen without a front view, which we could not wait for 
the artist to execute. But in his bust the circles under his eyes are 
exceedingly ample and swollen, and every sign of immense Language is 
apparent. Ideality is also large. Thus he has all the conditions of the 
orator in the highest state of perfection. To perceive the full force of this 
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subject, see the chapter in “ Memory” on the developments requisite for 
particular avocations, and the paragraph on the developments required by 
“ public speakers,” p. 228. Alli these conditions Cicero’s bust evinces, and 
with them his renowned oratorical powers beautifully correspond. The 
fact that Language is so immense in his bust, alone speaks volumes for 
phrenological science. Yet the length of preceding articles, and the room 
required by subsequent ones already promised in this Number, demands 
that this article be curtailed and dismissed by this cursory enumeration of 
the striking correspondence between his leading characteristics and devel- 
opments. 





ARTICLE V. 


PHRENOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENTS OF FOUR CASTS SENT TO THE EDITOR FOR 
PHRENOLOGICAL EXAMINATION, ILLUSTRATED WITH ENGRAVINGS, 


Te four casts of skulls referred to in this communication, were sent to the 
Journal office by express, from unknown sources, with the request that the Editor 
would write out a description of their character according to Phrenology, and 
insert it in the Journal, with the promise that their true characters and histories 
would then be communicated, so as thereby to furnish a public and indubitable test 
of the truth of this science. With this request we proceed to comply, at the same 
time averring that we know not the least thing, one way or the other, concerning 
either of them, nor have received any clue by which to know the histories of those 
from whom they were taken. The following engravings of two of them, A. and B., 
give on accurate outline of their skulls,and the landmarks of their developments. 





Cast A. will be seen to rise very high at Firmness, to project greatly in the 
social group, but to recede very much at Benevolence, and be low and flat at the 
crown. As would be inferred, the Propensities are also very great, and Conscien- 
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tiousness is weak, the head sloping on each side of Firmness quite as much as from 
Firmness to Benevolence. The Perceptives are also well developed, while the 
Reflectives recede, and Ideality and Self-Esteem are deficient, though Approbative- 
ness is very large. Destructiveness and Secretiveness are also very large, and the 
cerebellum is immense. The temperament is also coarse, and the whole organiza- 
tion essentially animal. 

From these organic conditions, no Phrenologist would hesitate, for a moment, 
to pronounce its original a most depraved and desperate personage. He was all 
propensity, with scarcely a redeeming trait. His small Self-Esteem allowed him 
to descend to any form of vulgarity, his Approbativeness, in combination with his 
propensities, rendered him ambitious to excel in villany, and not one moral quality 
interceded to prevent any crime, however desperate, which he might be tempted to 
commit. His large Destructiveness and small Benevolence left him exposed to the 
commission of murder without restraint, and his small Acquisitiveness—reference 
is had to that department of this organ which HoarRDs, and thus makes provision 
for a rainy day—is small, so that he always squandered whatever he might chance 
to get, had no industry, and was, therefore, always without money, and even desti- 
tute, was liable to commit robbery, and would murder to rob, in case he could 
light upon any opportunity. This is taking a bold stand, as it were staking the 
science itself; but thus saith his organization. Though the cast is taken only to 
the eyes, yet I should think it that of a negro. His predominant Amativeness im 
this combination indicates gross sensuality. Combativeness was very large. He 
must have been pugnacious as well as licentious. 

B. had an organization, if possible, still worse. Its leading points were, first, a 
good deal of powER, especially power to Leap. From his boyhood he was the 
ringleader of his associates. And as his propensities predominated, he of course was 
a leader in all sorts of mischief and wickedness. His Self-Esteem was large, and 
his Firmness very large, so that he took the helm, was arbitrary, absolute, turbu- 
lent, inflexible, and carried his points with desperate perseverance. And they were 
generally points for evil. What still farther contributed to his being a captain in 
sin, was that his intellect was very good. He was quite an adept in whatever he 
undertook, and besides learning very fast, could also use his knowledge to good 
advantage. I consider his whole intellectual lobe abuve par, and well distributed. 
Yet I doubt whether it rendered him any other than talented for evil ; though 
considerable, of course, depended on his edueation, while his immense basilar 
region undoubtedly directed that intellect upon the commission of crime. 

His social group was amply developed, as seen in the cut marked B. Hence he 
had a great many friends, and much influence in his circle, of which he wasa 
center—but a center only of evil. 

Of his propensities, Acquisitiveness, Destructiveness, and Amativeness, greatly, 
predominate. He obtained money by whatever means he could, without any con- 
scientious scruples, and would not have hesitated even to commit murder as a 
means of effecting robbery. In fact, I should consider him as the “head devil” of 
some piratical bandit. Benevolence is too feeble to remonstrate against any acts 
of cruelty, however atrocious; Cautiousness is too weak to guard against detec- 
tion ; Secretiveness is powerful, and rendered him cunning and stealthy, so that 
he employed stratagem from choice ; yet Cautiousness did not hide it so but that 
he would leave himself liable to detection; large Destructiveness and Firmness, 
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and small Cautiousness, rendered him desperate, reckless, and regardless of conse- 
quences, whenever his purposes were once formed; small Ideality left him gross 
and sensual in the direction taken by all his faculties, and his shrewd, practical in- 
tellect, thus combined, rendered him talented for evil, and a most dangerous and 
lawless citizen. His Sexuality was also very powerful. I think I see signs of 
good speaking capacities. He was doubtless great on telling marvellous stories, 
if no more, and a first-rate singer. 

With Nos. } and 2, we have not room in this Number to be equally particular, 
ewing to the greater length of preceding articles than was contemplated. Suffice it 
to say here, that they are both very bad heads—most desperate cases—and more 
predisposed to robbery than any other crime, because Acquisitiveness is immense 
in both, and their whole moral region deficient. Amativeness is very large in both. 
No. 1 would murder for money with which to gratify his lustful desires, and No, 
2 is still farther predisposed to this or kindred crimes, in consequence of the 
extraordinary developments of Acquisitiveness and Amativeness. I have rarely 
ever seen worse heads. No. 2 is the worst, and a perfect and powerful BRUTE. 

The Editor’s brother, L. N. Fowler, has also written out the characters of A. and 
B., but tomake room for his delineation in this Number would crowd out most of 
our Miscellany. The Editor has not, however, seen what his brother has written, 
but will insert it in the next Number, along with a more full examination of 1 and 
9, illustrated with engravings. 





MISCELLANY. 


The Millenium.—The article on this subject, furnished by H. R. Schetterly, 
Was put in type for insertion in this Number, but has been crowded over into the 
next. We think we can clear up the difficulties he urges, touching our doctrine 
of Progression. 


Phonography.—Our last Number promised some account of this subject, but to 
fulfil this promise, will require at least four pages, which would have crowded out 
our miscellany. We could have given a partial account of it, in less space, 
but this is by no means the thing. Will you, then, kind reader, allow a postpone- 
ment till the next Number, and thus both oblige the Editor and benefit yourselves. 

Meanwhile, we can furnish the Complete Phonographic Class-book, by Pitman, 
132 pages, an excellent elementary treatise on Phonography, price 37 1-2 cents ; 
the Phonographic reader, a kind of suppliment to the above, 60 pages, price 25 
cents, and “ Bailey’s System of Phrenography,” price 25 cents, also mailable. In 
our next we shall give our views of the respective merits of these systems. Ad- 
dress the Journal office for the above works. 

Maternity.—A work deserving the consideration of prospective mothers, has been 
published by one of their own sex, the design of which is to show how to lessen 
the pains generally consequent on fulfilling the maternal relations. It is an excellent 
work, and should be in the hands of all prospective mothers. Its principal fault is 
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that it is not sufficiently extended and complete, yet it is worth many times its ‘ 
cost. Its title is “Childbirth; its pains greatly lessened; its perils entirely obvi- 
ated,” &c. Pages 64, mailable ; price 50 cents; to be had at the Journal office. 


Dr. Wieting’s Lectures on Physiology have been attended by large audiences in 
this city, and elicited unqualified commendation in all quarters. We cannot too 
strongly urge our readers to attend them, yet shall give our reasons hereafter. 
The following resolutions passed unanimously at the conclusion of his course at 
the Tabernacle, showing in part in what estimation his lectures in this city were 
held. Similar resolutions have been passed in other places. We have heard his 
private lecture to females spoken of in terms of unqualified approbation by all 
whom we have heard speak of them. 

“Re ing, as we do, the dissemination of Physiological know] as @ para- 
mount ee Td of human health, life, virtue, and | Saeteen ait 

Resolved, That we the facilities for obtaining this knowledge furnished 
by Dr. Wieting’s splendid manikins, models and illustrative apparatus, as unequaled 
by any other known to us. 

Resolved, That we consider his manner of presenting this subject as peculiarly 
happy and impressive and every way deserving ph cee 

ved, That we reccommend our mothers and daughters in particular to avail 
themselves of the facilities thus proffered them for obtaining knowl of 
Physiology and the human structure, denied them elsewhere, but so in 
r to preserve their own health and properly conduct the physical education of 
their children 

Resolved, That Dr. W. be respectfully invited to repeat the course of lectures in 
this City at his convenience. 

Resolved, That we encourage the attendance of our wives and daughters on the 
lecture at the Tabernacle to-morrow P. M. at half past two o’clock, exclusively to 


es. 
Resolved, That a gold medal be presented to Dr. Wieting, as a token of the high 
estimation in which we hold his lectures, and that a collection be taken for that 


Perhesolved, That H. W. Carpenter, O. 8. Fowler, and Dr. Smith, be the commit- 
tee to procure and present the said medal. © ARNOLD BUFFUM, Chairman, 








A Work against Phrenology, has recently been republished in Philadelphia, 
which many regard as perfectly irrefutable, but which a Reverend friend of ours 
who has examined it, says is too weak to deserve notice. He says its only 
shadow of an argument against this science, is that drawn from his inference, that 
it tends to fatalism—an argument which the readers of “ Phrenology Proved,” &e., 
will see perfectly overthrown. We contemplated a review of it in the Journal, but 
have not had time yet to examine its claims ; but ifthe opinion of the divine given 
above be correct, Phrenology may well say to it as the ox did to the fly, “I did 
not know you were there.” 





The Boston Chronotype, a spirited and pungent daily, remarks that our “ phre- 
nological estimate” of Judge Story “is a little like prophesying after the fulfil- 
ment.”  ‘T’o have the character first, and the phrenology afterwards, or the phre- 
nology first, and the character afterwards, is a matter of no manner of moment, so 
that both acree. We take Story’s life and character, and an excellent likeness 
copied from a Daguerreotype, and “ put this and that together.” Both exactly ha» 
monize, and this harmony of itself constitutes as perfect a phrenological test and 
fact, as though the character had been predicated from the developments of Stosy 
while yet a boy. 
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Lectures on Phrenology in Ellenville, Ulster Co. N. ¥.—The Editor has com- 
pleted arrangements by which he isto give a course of lectures at this place, commenc- 
ing Monday evening, June 21st, and continuing every evening of the current week— 
the sum of fifty dollars having been subscribed for this object. 





Phre in Ohio.—* Phrenology is gaining converts in this part of Ohio at a 
rapid rate. In some p'aces, where one year ago scarcely a man could be found 
was a believer, now few men of note oppose it, and the scarcity of money 
alone prevents miny men from becoming subscribers to the Journal. A negro 
is now lecturing in these parts who makes converts by the score wherever he 
goes. In asmall town near here, he has been employed about a week, and they 
will still employ him some time to come. He will act as agent for the Journal if 
requested. His nameis Henry E.R. Lewis.” (Let him act. ee @ 
NatHan Fator. 
Resolutions passed at Enon, Ohio.-The following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted, at the close of a course of lectures on Phrenology, delivered in Enon, 
Clark County, Ohio, by Dr. A. Ashbaugh, in April 1846. 


Resolved, That we believe the principles of Phrenology imbody and teach 
the essential and only true principles of man’s mental and physical constitution. 

Resolved, That we consider the diffusion and dssemination of its principles, 
as one of the greatest means of eradicating the false notions of the ery | 
of human action and human responsibility, which has so long retarded the ad- 
vancement and improvement of the human family. 

Resolved. That we hail with pleasure, the interest which has been excited 
throughout this part of the country in behalf of Phrenology, and the intelligent 
understanding with which it is so generally received. 

Resolved. That in Dr. A. Ashbangh, we have an active, energetic laborer in 
the cause of Phrenology, and that from his success as a lecturer, and his accu- 
racy a8 a demonstrator, we consider him well qualified to spread the doctrine of 
this noble science. 

Resolved, That his attempts at the elevation of woman to her proper standard, 
Placing her in that condition for which the God of nature evidently intended her, 

irecting the young mind in its true channel, fixing an indelible impress upon 
their susceptible dispositions—completely proving the aphorism, that “a smart 
man never had a fool mother,” meet our decided approbation. 

Resolved, That we consider the circulation of the “ American Phrenological 
Journal,” published by O. S. Fowler, New-York, among our citizens, as one of 
the greatest means, of securing a healthy and diffusive knowledge of the science. 





Muscular strength—The muscular power of the human body is in- 
deed wonderful. A Turkish porter will trot at a rapid pace, carrying 
a weight of six hundred pounds. Milo, a celebrated athletic Crotona, in 
Italy accustomed himself to carry the greatest burthens and by degrees 
became a monster in strength. It is said that he carried on his shoulder 
an ox four years old, weighing upward of one thousand pounds, for 
above forty yards, and afterward killed it with one blow of his first. 
He was seven times crowned at the Pythean games, and six at the 
Olympian. He presented himself the seventh time, but no one had the 
courage to enter the list against him. He was one of the disciples of 
Pythagoras, and to his uncommon strength the learned preceptor and 
his pupils owed their lives. The pie which supported the roof of the 
school suddenly gave way, but Milo supported the whole weight of the 
buildinz and gave the philosopher time to escape. In his old age Milo 
attempted to pull upatree by its roots and break its He partly effected 
it, but his strength being gradually exhausted, the tree, when cleft, re- 
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united, and left his hand pinched in the body of it. He was then alone 
and being unable to disengage himself, died in that position. ’ 

Haller mentioned that he saw a man whose finger being caught in a 
chain at the bottom of a mine, by keeping it forcibly bent, supported 
by that means the weight of his whole body, one hundred and fifty 
pounds, until he was drawn up to the surface, a height of six hundred 
feet. 

Augustus XI., King of Poland, could roll up a silver plate like a 
sheet of paper, and twist the strongest horse-shoe asunder. 

A Frenchman who was attached to Rockwell & Stone’s Circus last 
spring, was able to resist the united strength of four horses, as was wit- 
nessed by hundreds in New York and other places. _A lion is said to 
have left the impression of his teeth upon a piece of solid iron. 

The most prodigious power of muscle is exhibited by fish. The 
whale moves with a velocity through the dense medium of water that 
would carry him, if continued at the same rate, round the world in little 
less than a fortnight; anda sword fish has been known to strike his 
weapon quite through the oak plank of a ship.— Western Literary Mea- 
senger. 

Physical Education recommended “ by Authority.”—We have often expressed 
gratification in witnessing the inculcation of sound physiological views by the 
religious press. Such inculcation is their solemn duty, because the preservation 
of health is a religious duty ; and should therefore be inculcated along with other 
moral obligations. The violation of the laws of health are as much a sin as that of 
the laws of chastity, temperance, integrity, or any other—is often the greatest of 
sins and should therefore be taught from the pulpit and inculcated from the press. 
We copied an excellent article from “The Protestant Churchman ” in our April 
Number, and are most happy to transfer the following from the “New-York 
Observer,” on the same subject—health—on account both of its intrinsic excellenee, 
andas a record of a much needed improvementin the tone of standard religious 
journals. They wield a mighty influence ; may it be for commensurate good. 


«« What our children require to fit them for the duties and responsi- 
bilities of after life, are, a vigorous physical frame, a cultivated and 
well-stored understanding, subdued pam properly regulated affection 
Such is the design of education. With furniture like this, youth are 
equipped to run their appointed race. 

“« We begin with the first of these items. Physical education, or the 
training of the body. ; 

“This is not a misapplication of terms. Man’s lot is cast in a 
rough and rugged world. To meet, without injury, the revolutions of 
the seasons, and the frequent changes of the weather, our children need 
a firm, well bred, and strongly compacted frame, capable of enduring 
toil, and bearing exposure. Winds blow from the sea, storms fall from 
the skies. The sun smites by day, and the frost pinches by night. 
Besides, it is entailed upon us, as one of the bitter, though, at the same 
time, highly medicinal fruits of the great apostacy, that we should eat 
aur bread by the sweat of our brow. ‘he youth of our land are all 
to be laborers. What if the saw, or the trowel, is never put into their 
hands! What if they never steer the plough or swing the scythe. 
Man must work, or not be aman. The merchant does it, and so does 
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the lawyer, and so does the physician, and so does the clergyman, as 
really as does the farmer, or the mechanic, and often fully as hard. 
Ape constitution is, therefore, one of the richest blessings. It is 

y properly valued where it is not possessed. 

“To prepare for all this is indicated, as a duty, by the weakness of 
achild’s body. Scarcely another animal, that we know of, comes into 
the world so perfectly helpless, and so entirely dependent on the care 
of others. e lamb rises, at once, and seeks its appropriate nutri- 
ment. The chicken just burst from the shell, picks up its food for 
itself, amidst the sands which surround it. But an infant has almost no 
strength at all. It is cast, impotent and pitiable, upon the care of 
friends. Weeks pass away before it can distinguish its mother from 
any other person, and months elapse before it can take one step in the 
world, where its lot is cast, and years roll round before it can earn its 
own subsistence. Whata demand is there here for physical education! 
Those who were the instruments of this feeble creature’s existence, and 
have the responsibility of its early training, are bound, by considerations 
too serious to be overlooked, to see to it that nothing is wanting, on 
the score of air, exercise, diet, early rising, and regular hours, to give 
compactness to its frame, and vigor to its muscles. They must do this, 
if they wish their child to enjoy life. They must do it, if they would 
render that life a blessing to the world. They must do it, or be 
chargeable with gross delinquency themselves. 

“ Phis thing is —— not appreciated as it should be. Good 
health is one of the best of blessings. Many a man drags along through 
life, the victim of nervous irritability and by hypochondriac alarms, 
unhappy himself and a source of unhappiness to all around him, simply 
because his parents never sought, by accustoming him to early hours 
and regular exercise, to impart firmness to his constitution, and to aid 
the blood in its rapid journeys through his body. Cold water is better 
for this purpose than flannel. Open air is better than heated rooms. 
No matter how often your boy, of eight or ten, is turned out to brave 
the sharp north-wester, or to have his breath frozen upon his collar. 
No matter how rude, as some careful folks call it, your little girl is, so 
far as play and sport are concerned. This is nature. The young of 
all animals are buoyant in their feelings. Nature is their very element. 
It is unkind in you to keep your children shut in from the skies and 
clear wind. You injure them by not letting them breathe the frosty 
air of the early morning. Burns, in praising his excellent wife, 
scarcely ever fails to mention her rosy cheeks and elastic step. 

“As for getting our children on fast in their studies, it is all folly. 
The time has come, when we should take better views of this subject. 
What a miserable compensation is it, for all the praise which either the 
child, or its parents receive, on account of the precocity of its talents, 
or the extent of its attainments, provided it must be doomed, through 
life, to diseased nerves, headache, palpitations of the heart, and all the 
thousand other real or imaginary ills, which flesh often suffers, if it is 
not legitimate heir to! Let us repudiate this preposterous feeling at 
once and forever. If we wish our children to be blessed themselves, 
and a blessing to others, we must seek to give them a firm, well-com- 
pacted physical frame. Nothing can make up for the lack of this. It 
is a possession that cannot be gotten for gold. Nor shall silver be 
' sighed as the price thereof. 
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“Health is the poor man’s riches, and the rich man’s bliss. The 
object in every proper system of education, will be so to secure the 
thing itself, as not to have the thoughts occupied by the want of it, for, 
nearly half of the diseases of life are either produced or vated by 
talking about them. There was meaning in the remark of the old 
woman, “ Folks when I was growing up had no nerves.” But many 2 
young lady now would gladly exchange the soft sofa, on which she 
reclines, and the beautiful carpet on which she treads, and all the 
velvets, and silks, and diamonds which cover her, for the fair skin and 
cheerful countenance of the maid who helps her to make her toilet. 
Many 2 young man would almost give the rich stores of knowledge 
which he has gained by years of ardent application, for the ability to 
lie down and sleep quietly, as does the laborer who digs his garden, or 
hoes his corn. The fact is, the mind cannot work well unless the 
body be ina right state. Of what use is it for a man to sit himself 
down to any severe or protracted mental effort, while his spirits are 
depressed, and his whole nervous system unstrung! Effort now is just 
so much misery. Let him go out in the broad fields. Let him walk 
through the woods. Let him sail on the river. Let him converse with 
cheerful friends. Let him do any thing and every thing that is not 
really sinful, rather than drag along, the poor victim of a debility which 

resses upon him with the weight of a mountain. 

‘‘ When shall this matter be duly laid to heart! The life is more 
than meat, and the body than raiment. Yet we are so much the slaves 
of fashion in reference to the dress and diet of our children, and are 
so unwilling to have their complexion darkened by the wind and sun, 
that we choose to have them grow up with paie faces and puny limbs, 
rather to inure them to habits suited to expand their chests, harden 
them against changes of temperature, and enable them to put forth 
effort without weariness. We pity the infant daughter of China. For 
the world we would not bandage the feet of our female children, thus 
arresting the circulation of the blood, creating excruciating pain, and 
dooming them to an awkward waddling motion all their lives long, but 
many of our customs in regard to clothing, food, and exercise, are 
scarcely less preposterous. In these respects we have very little 
advantage over our sisters of the Celestial Empire. It is high time that 
the subject of Physical education was better and more generally under- 
stood.” 





Natural Capabilities of Negroes.—The following goes to confirm an opinion to 
which our phrenological observations have brought us, that the colored man has 
more natural talent than is generally ascribed to him; and which culture would 
soon develop. 

“The manumission of a slave has lately taken place in Alabama, who, as is 
stated, had earned for his master, John Goodwin, Esq.,a property of some seventy- 
five or eighty thousand dollars, and for whose purchase a sum of $15,000 had been 
offered and refused. The man was celebrated for his ingenuity as a mechanic, 
and had been engaged in the construction of many valuable bridges in the vicinity 
of Russell county, Alabama. The Legislature of the State have now passed a 
bill for his emancipation, at the desire of his master, who freed him from regard to 
his faithfulness and integrity.” 


Smoked to Death.—Mr. Christopher Sewell of Boston, died a few days since from 
the effects of smoking cigars to an immoderate extent. He had often consumed 
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ya ce ecm rnicious practice brought on so great a debility, that he died 
devotions of ope ise blood vessel. 


ot shall soon handle both the eating, burning, and smoking of tobacco 
effectually, meanwhile record the above quotation, yet have lost its source. Ep. 





The Reform Convention now in progress in New York, though mainly local, yet 
furnishes an illustration of that progression set forth in this and former Numbers, 
and as such let us make the most of it. These conventions are demanded every 
quarter or half a century, because as the people progress they demand that govern- 
ment should progress also. Yet all governments are behind the people governed, 
and monarchial governments drag along a century or more behind society, because 
the people can not reach abuses to reform them. But republicanism enables the 
people to put the hands of reform directly upon abuses; yet even here, laws and 
governments lag along far behind the people, till, finally, jaded and tortured, they 
rise in their might, and take a progressive step at the polls. Yet the old, conser- 
vative drones of society, who fatten on these abuses, throw every clog possible be- 
fore the wheels of these reform conventions, and prevent that thorough uprooting 
of the old, and planting out of the new, so indispensable to the happiness of the 
many, and so injurious to only the privileged few. Mark those who oppose these 
conventions—who oppose reform—and see how illiberal and selfish they are in 
every thing. Such ought to have lived a few centuries ago, instead of blocking 
up this car of reform. But of this in those Articles on Religious Progression, an- 
nounced for subsequent Numbers ; in which we have a rod in pickle for these old- 
fashioned, aristocratical notions. 

What I wish now to urge is the importance of making the most of this move- 
ment in this State, and to “ get up” such conventions inall the others. Our laws 
are mainly relics of antiquity. Let us see to their reform. Let us adapt them to 
the times ; and insist on as thorough and complete a reform as is practicable. Nor 
should we have too many lawyers in these conventions, because they are generally 
the most conservative of all other classes. 

These reform conventions must soon reach the general government, a radical 
defect in which is that the President has too many offices and perquisites at his 
disposal, and thus buys votes, names successors, and pays men to electioneer. 
This principle is effectually undermining the freedom of the elective franchise, and 
must soon be obviated. Butof this whole subject of conventions hereafter. We 
say to New-Yorkers, “ Strike while the iron is hot,” and to others, heat up your 
irons of reform conventions as soon as possible, and then strike hard, and fast, and 
right, till you hammer out all the abuse. of past ages, and beat governments into the 
right shape to subserve the good of the many—till that glorious principle of equality 
and no prerogatives is brought into practice as generally as it is entertained in 





Those of our friends who may be disposed to aid us in extending the circulation 
of the American Phrenological Journal, will not only confer a favor on the proprietors, 
but also on all those into whose hands they place it. And, in order to introduce it 
into every family in the land, we propose to furnish Sampte Numsers to be sent 
GRATUITOUSLY to all who wish to advance so good a cause. 











